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IT'S  UP  TO  US  *•'•  '. 

TH3  LID'S  Off 

P0I1TT.  .'.BUT  HOT  PAIvCY-FBEE 


it»s  up  tc-us  *  •'*•;  ■  •  ;•• 

Now  that  we  are  ankle  deep  in  holiday 
spirits ,  • , .".with  "only  sugar  and'  tire 
coupons  to  fret  about  •.'♦.it's  a  good  time 
to  stop  a  moment  and  .think  about  American 
food,  and  how  it  can  become  one  of  the 
world1  s  most,  powerful  forces. 

Here  in  America  we  have  enough  food  f or 
ourselves  and  some  to  spare  for  our  Allies 
It  is  up  to  us  to  use  this  precious  horn 
of  plenty  tof  clinch  victory  into  peace, 
Everytime  we  read  about  Europe,  we  read 
that  millions  are  starving.    This  is  her 
first  peacetime  winter  in  7  years.  It 
is  also  her  grimmest-    Somehow,  there 
was  food  during  the  war.    How  there  is 


little  or  none  in' many  places, 
looks  to  America. 


And  she 


Our  allies  need  about  1  billion,  300  mil- 
lion pounds  of  meat  next  year.  That 
amounts  to  less  than  10  pounds  per  person. 
After  we!ve  sent  this  meat  abroad,  we 
ourselves  will  be  eating  about  155  pounds 


each  during 


he  first  Quarter  of  1945.... 


i'ot  a  great  sacrifice,  do  you  think? 

Four  points  should  be  remembered  about 
the  food  situation:    Pirst«.»»we  have 
enough  food  for  ourselves  and  enough 
to  take  the  edge  off  starvation  in 
liberated  countries f    Second* .we  are 
not  doing  the  whole  job  of  feeding  the 
.United  Nations.    These  nations  are 
helping  themselves  too.    Haturally  they 
need  help.    Canada,  Australia,  I~ew 
Zealand  and  several  South  American  and 
Caribbean  countries  are  also  supplying 
food  to  liberated  nations.  Third..... 
we  are  not  playing  Santa  Claus.  By 
far  the  largest  part  of  this  food  we. 
are  now  sending  abroad  is  going  to  na- 
tions who  are  paying  for  it.    And  last 

.American  food,  by  helping  to 
banish  hunger  and  unrest,  can  be  one  of 
the  most  powerful  forces  in  the  world  for 
crystallizing  victory  into  peace. 

Let's  do  more  than  dream  of  a  white 
Christmas  this  year.' 

-o- 


21  more  pounds  than  we  ate  in  prewar  years. 
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TES  LID'S  017 

If  these  wore  normal  times,  the  end  of 
meat,  canned  fish,  and  fats  and  oils  ra- 
tioning would  be  something  to  celebrate. 
But  these  are  not  normal  times. ..so  it's 
hard  to  blow  whistles  and  toss  confetti, 
and  generally  rejoice.    Millions  of 
people  the  world  over  are  suffering  from 
malnutrition.    Many  of  them  are  doomed 
to  die  of  starvation. 

Fortunately,  the  lifting  of  rationing 
of  all  foodstuffs  except  sugar  will  not 
affect  our  commitments  to  make  available 
30  million  pounds  of  beef,  veal  and  lamb 
weekly  for  sale  to  foreign  governments. 
There  is  no  intention  to  renege  on  the 
President's  promise  to  ship  the  maximum 
amount  of  food  to  allied  and  liberated 
countries. ...  those  who  pay  for  it  di- 
rectly, and  those  served  by  UITZRA.  Meat 
for  foreign  shipment  is  obtained  through 
government  set-asides  for  beef,  veal, 
and  mutton,. .and  these  set  asides  will  - • 
remain  in  effect. 

Secretary  Anderson  assures  the  nation 
that  the  amount  of  meat  left  for  domestic 
consumption  will  be  more  than  adequate. 
For  the  month    of  December  it  is  estima- 
ted that  supplies  available  to  U.S.  civil 
ians  Will  bo- at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
165  pounds  per  capita.    This  will  drop 
to  about  155  pounds  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1946.  ,-.3ven  if  we  should  supply  UHBHA 
an  extra  allotment  of  a.  hundred  million 
pounds  per  month,  and  set  .aside  slightly 
more  than  that  for  sale  to  foreign 
countries,  the  supply  would  still  be  a.t 
a  rate  of  around  150  pounds  per  capita 
in  this  country. 

After  the  .winter  slaughtering  is  over, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
show  a  drop  to  142  pounds  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1946  and  140  pounds  for  the 
third  quarter.     The  1935-39  average  .an- 
nual consumption  rate  was  126  pounds. 
By  the  last  quarter  of  1946  our  meat  sup- 
ply is  expected  to  climb  above  160  pounds 
per  person  after  deducting  supplies  for 
foreign  shipment.    And  this  totals  a  lot 


more  meat  than  the  150  pounds  per  ca.pita 
in  1944  when  meat  rationing  was  largely 
suspended  for  part  of  the  year,  and  a 
very  high  level  of  consumer  buying 
power  prevailed. 

This  over- all  adequacy  of  meat  supplies 
does  not  assure  sufficient  pork  pro- 
ducts or  choice  steaks  and  roasts.  With 
the  rationing  lid  lifted,  it  is  likely 
that  consumers  who  were  short  on  red 
points  and  long  on  green  backs  will  be 
Johnny-on-the-spot  for  the  best  and  the 
most.     That's  when  the  scramble  starts 
. . ..that's  when  you  trudge  from  store 
to  store.    That's  when  you  might  look 
back  and  think  that  the  rationing  sys- 
tem had  its  good  points  too. 

A  CHICKEH  II  EVERY  FOT 

From : the  looks  of  it  now,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  chicks  hatched  this 
year  may  equal  or  exceed  the  record 
hatch  of  1943.    The  number  of  chicks 
on  order  November  1  for  later  delivery 
was  28  percent  larger  than  the  number 
on  order  2\Tovember  1,  194-4.    All  sections 
of  the  country  showed  increased -bookings 
....except  the  New 'England  states  which 
is  a  feed  deficit  area. 

Output  of  chicks  during  October  was" 
estimated  at  over  41  million,  the  high- 
est October  output  on  record. •♦43  per- 
cent larger  than  the  number  hatched 
during  October  of  1944... and  5  percent 
above  the  previous  October  record  of 
over  39  million  baby  chicks  in  October 
1943.    This  means  that,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  January  and  February  of  the  Few 
Year,  there  may  be  a  heavy  supply  of 
fryers  and  broilers.    This  will  add  to  1 
the  quantity  of  meat  chickens  in  the 
spring  season  when  marke-tings  arc  normal- 
ly small. 

However,  homemakers  who  have  pulled 
through  the  war  years  with  hardly  a 
chicken  on  the  horizon  should  not  be 
phased  by  the  prospect  of  having  more 
chicken  than  usual.    It!s  just  a  matter 
of  changing  the  tune  of  chicken  every 
Sunday  (when  you  could  get  it)... to 
chicken  as  often  as  the  family  can  take 
it. 

**o*» 
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poh:t...but  hot  pmcy-pses 

Pats  and  oils  may  be  point-free,  "but 
this  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the  fat 
salvage  program,    Pats  and  oils  are  far 
from  abundant*    Ivor  is  there  any  imme- 
diate prospect  of  improvement  in  supply. 
Butter  will  remain  relatively  scarce, 
especially  since  this  is  the  low  produc- 
tion ebb  of  the  year.    Many  homemakers 
are  already  finding  butter  and  oleomar- 
garine hard  to  come  by.    And  many  stores 
are  setting  up  an  informal  rationing  sys- 
tem of  their  own. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  con- 
tinue to  limit  the  use  of  fats  and  oils 
by  industrial  users  such  as  bakeries  and 
institutions »    Manufacturers  of  short  end- 
ing, margarine ,  salad  oil  and  other  pro- 
ducts will  continue  to  operate  under  ex- 
isting quota  limitations.    Also,  meat 
dealers  will  continue  to  pay  up  to  four 
cents  a,  pound  for  used  fats. 

At  this  point  it  is  natural  for  the  «64 
dollar  question  to  pop  up!     then  why  did 
the-  government-  cut  fats  and  oils  off  the 
ration  list?    Brief ly  here 's  the  answer. 
Since  fats  and  oils  and  meat  shared  'the 
same-  ration  book,  the"  continuation  of 
fats  and  oils  rationing  would  have  re- 
quired a  completely  new  rationing  sys- 
tem.   This  would  have  involved  re-regis- 
tration of  more  than  500,000  industrial 
vand  'institutional  users.  ■  .  .  .And  the 
'possible  issuance -of  new  ration  books. 
It  seemed  much  simpler  to  end  formal  ra- 
tioning and  Institute  informal' 'control 
at  the  store  level. 

December  supplies  of  fats  and  oils  are 
•expected  to  be  at  an  annual  rate  of  50 
pounds  per  ca/oite..     This  compares  with 
an  avera.ge  prewar  consumption  of  48  ■ 
pounds.    For  the  first  and  second  quarter 
of  1946,  per  person  civilian  supplies 
of  fa.ts  and  oils  are  expected  to  be  a't 
the  annua,!  rate  of  about  45  pounds..... 
nearly  10  percent  below  the  prewar  rate. 


These  estimates  will  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  export  the  fats  and  oils  needed 
for  essential  relief  in  war- torn 
countries.    Every  effort  is  being  made 
to  obtain  all  the  vegetable  oils  pos- 
sible from  recently  liberated  Par 
Eastern  areas. 

The  end  of  rationing  will  increase  the 
tendency  to  scurry  for  what  is  available. 
Until  supplies  of  fats  and  oils  improve, 
it  is  vital  to  remember  that  normal  buy- 
ing will  help  the  situation.  Binge- 
buying  will  only  upset  the  fat  cart. 
So  buy  as  you  need..... and  keep  the  fat 
cart  on  an  even  keel. 

Ke r e  *  s  wha t  Secret  ary  o f  -A^i-i  cul  ture 
Anderson  says..... 

"It  is  just  as  important  now  as  when 
used  fats:  and  oils  were  rationed  to  save 
and  'turn  in  every  bit  of  used  kitchen 
fats.    Used- fats  continue  to  be  one  of 

•  the  mos  t -'important  sources  of  supply 
for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  for 
other  industrial  uses-.    It  may  be  many 
months  before  we  can  obtain  adequate 

•supplies  of  imported  fats  and  oils  for 
these  uses.-  -  In  the  meantime,  every  ' 
housewife  can  help  to -'prevent  soap 
shortage's- "by  turning  in  her  used  kitchen 
fats,  and  dealers  can  help  by  continued 
collections . " 

■  HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUP:  POOD'  PIG-HT  POP.  P5EED0M 

•'Pes,  even  though  rationing  is  all  over., 
except  on  sugar., our  "food,  and  the  way 

•we  use  it  is  important-  to  the  freedom 
of  the  world.-    There  are  many  things  we 
American  homemakers'  can  do  to  sec  that 
our  food  fights-  for  freedom,  and  *here 
are  just  a  few  of  them J 

AVOID  UMSCESSAPY  POOD  \IMSTE 

CAP3PULLY  CHECK  CSILIPG  PPICES 
USE  ABUPDAiTT  POODS  OPIEP 

SAVE  USED  KI5CHM  PATS  • 
•'    ■  "  '     COI'SEBVE  StT&SB 


a  rose  mom  ROOTS 


SUMMING  UP 


What  is  there  a"bout  an  onion  that  is  so 
desirable?    What  is  it  that  commends  it 
to  you  and  your  neighbor?    How  come  so 
many  Victory  G-ardens  were  dedicated  to 
a  host  of  onions,  swaying  and  "bending 
in  the  breeze? 

The  English  poet,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
refers  to  the  onion  as  the  "rose  among 
roots,'1  the  "poetic  soul  of  the  salad 
bowl."    Yes,  there's  flavor  in  an  onion.  . 
And  there1 s  nothing  that  can  pinch-hit 
for  its  special  kind  of  flavor.    It  has 
a  tang  that  can  spike  the  most  prosaic 
dish,    Whip  up  an  omelette,  and  what  do 
you  have?    You  have  an  omelette.  But 
mince  an  onion  into  it... and  you  have 
a  thing  apart. 

So  it's  good  news,  indeed.,  to  learn 
that  the  supply  of  onion's  is  plentiful... 
with  moderate  prices  prevailing.  ;The>: 
onions,  we  find  in  the-  stores  were  har- 
vested, in  the  fall  and  held  in  .storage  for 
just  ' this  moment. '  '  There  '.are' Jbhe  yellow, 
medium-sized  onions  that  are  medium  pung- . 
ent.    "These  hail- from  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin,. Iowa,  and  points  east./  .Then  there 
are  the  sweet  Spanish. .  ...large  ..-and  -mild. . 
perfect  with  hamburgers.  .  They  ..find  their 
way  into  the  nation's  markets  from  onion 
fields  in 'Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho  and 
Oregon.  ...... 

To '  determine  a  good  onion  you  don''t  have 
to  be  a  i:pincher.M    Good  quality  is  jud- 
ged, by  looking.    If  onions-  are  bright  * 
clean,  hard,  well-shaped,'  dry-skinned. .. . 
that's  your  onion..    If,  however,,  they 
'seem  moist  around  the  neck,  decay  is  set- 
ting in.    The  outer  scales  or  the  scales 
in  the  center  of  the  bulb  are  the  first 
to  go.    If ' they  have  strange  shapes, 
known  as  splits  or  doubles  and  bot.tle 
necks,  don't  reject  them.  Deformities 
are  only  objectionable  if  they  cause 
waste. 

As  for  storage,  the  soundest  advice  is... 
if  you  don't  have  a  dry,  cool,  dark  cor- 
ner, just  buy  the  amount  you  need  at  the 
moment.    Otherwise  they  might  grow  whisk- 
ers and  go  soft  in  the  middle. 


No  question  about  it.. .wartime  food 
needs  taught  the  women  of  the  United 
States  new  tricks  in  putting  up  food 
for  home  use.     These  up-to-date  prac- 
tices are  high-lighted  in  an  extension 
service  review  of  the  canning  records 
of  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  Ameri- 
can families. 

Today's  homemaker  cans  with  a  plan. 
She  figures  how  many  jars  of  each 
kind  of  vegetable  the  family  will  need 
for  well-balanced  mejals  during  the 
months  when  fresh  produce  from  the 
garden  is  not  -available .    Then  she 
sets  up  her  canning  budget'  to  meet  the 
family's  nutrition  requirements. 

In  Missouri,  for  example,  a  food  habit 
survey  showed  that  meals  were  often 
lacking  in  tomatoes  and.  green  and';.-: 
yellow  vegetables;.    So  when  Missouri 
homemakers.  filled; their  canning  budgets 
...more  than  22  thousand  of  them  put 
.up  30  quarts  .  of  ■  tomatoes  from  each  .•„•„ 
member  of  the  family*    More  ...than  38  S* 
. thousand  of  them  put  up  enough  green - 
and  yellow 'vegetables  to  have  greens- 
once  a  week  and.  some 'other,  foods  from 
the  green-and- yellow . group  each  day  of 
.the  year,.  ■_.  .  ... 

During  the  .war,  homemakers  learnecj.  to 
put  up  food  in  a  variety  of  ways... -.by 
canning,  freezing,,  drying  and  storing. 
% They  also  learned  to  put  up  a  variety 
of  foods.     In  Mississippi,  they  canned 
pecans..    In  the  coastal  states  they  put 
up  fish  by  canning,,  smoking  and  salting 
it.    In  Arkansas,  they  put  up  more  than 
17.  thousand  pounds  of  American  cheese'. 

Homemakers  of  this  country  not  only  put 
up  food  for  the  home  f ront .. .  .they  also 
sent  their  home  canned  products  over 
the  seven  seas.  :  Typical  of  this  is  an 
Indiana  community  where  the  homemakers 
did  their  canning  in  a  group.  Thirty- 
one  boys  who  were  overseas  received  a 
box  packed  with  a  can  of  chicken,  a  can 
of  fruit  cake,  popcorn,  and  the  best 
wishes  of  the  folks  at  home. 

-o- 
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BAGGING  THE . SUGAR  . 
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.  BAGGING  THE  SUGAR 

Sugar  allocations  for  U.S.  civilians  • 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1946 
will  .be  the  same  as  the  amount  distri-  • 
buted  for  use  during  the  last  three  months 
of  this  year.    And  there  will  be  no 
change  in-  sugar  rationing  .for  individuals 
or  industrial  use  during  the  first.  Quarter 

The;  -c.iy i  li  an  sugar  alio c at i on  f  o  r  .  the 
first,  t^hree  months  of  1946.  is  1,100,000  . 
tons as, ;  against  a  982,000  ten  figure 
for  .the  last  three  months  of  1945*..  How- 
ever,;, carryover  stocks  from  the  July-.  . 
September  period  were  large,  enough;  to 
provide  the  same  actual  amount  of  sugar 
for  fourth  quarter  usage  as  is  allocated 
for  the  first  three  months  of  next  year* 

Because  the  world  supply  of  sugar  in 
1946  is  expected  to. -be  about  the  same  as 
in  1945,., there, is  little  likelihood  of 
sugar  becoming  ration-free  for  some  time. 
It's  true  that  world  pro due t ion. may . in- 
crease,, but  carry-over  stocks  .have  been 


so  reduced  that  there  is  less  to  draw 
upon  than  in  the  past.    Some  areas, 
particularly  the  Philippines,  which 
no.rmally  supply  close  to  a  million  tons 
of  sugar  a  year  to  the  United  States 
must  rebuild  production  capacity  be- 
fore sizeable,  amounts  will  again  be 
available.    No  sugar  is  expected  from 
this  source  in  1946,  , 

Shipments  of  sugar  to. the  United  States 
from  the  Caribbean  area  in  the  first 
three  months  of  next  year  are  expected 
to  be  substantially  lower  than  the  usual 
rate  because  year-end  stocks  in  that  • 
area  are  extremely  iow.    The  new  crop 
will  not  begin  to  move  in  "volume  before 
March.    The  only  area  where  there  are 
substantial  sugar  stocks  is. Java,  and 
so  far  none  has  been  shipped  from  that 
Island  because  of  the.  internal  situation. 
Eor  the  calendar  year  1945,  civilians 
will  average  about  72  pounds  of  sugar. 
This  compares  with  89  pounds  last  year 
and  about  96  pounds  in  the  1935-36 
period. 

•   -  -o- . 
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TO  MABKEf,  TO  MASKE T 

3y  Christmas  there  will  "be  more  fresh 
pork,    Later  on,  the  cured  pork  products 
•  ♦•hams,  "bacon,  and  shoulders     .will  "be 
coming  through. 

-his  is  good  news,  but  nothing  unusual 
in  the  pattern  of  hog  marketing.  Winter 
is  upon  us.    farmers  have  completed  their 
field  work  and  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  hog  marketing.    Heavy  marketing 
started  right  after  Thanksgiving  and 
will  continue  fairly  heavy  until  the 
holiday  lull*    Afterwards,  marketings 
are  expected  to  increase  and  will  pro- 
bably reach  their  peak  about  the  second 
or  third  week  in  January. 

A  factor  that  held  back  this  year's 
marketing  was  that  there  was  a  lot  of 
soft  corn  available,  and  hogs  were  held 
over  to  eat  up  this  corn.    As  a  result, 
they  are  coming  to  market  heavier  than 
normally. 

Naturally,  all  these  conditions  add  up 
to  one  thing  in  the  homemaker's  inner 
eye.    And  that  is  increased  supplies  of 
pork  products.    But  don't  get  excited. 
There1 s  a  catch.     If  you  think  this  means 
slabs  of  bacon  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  or  hams  without  end,  then  this  is 
the  time  to  come  out ' of  that  dream  and 
stop  counting  pigs.    You  will  notice  an 
increase  in  pork  supplies,  but  quite  a 
bit  of  this  meat  has  already  been  pro- 
mised to  Europe.     The  government  is  be- 
hind in  its  commitments  for  foreign 
sales  and  this  is  a  good  time  to  catch 
up. 

-o- 

U3£DER  THE  WIHG 

Lift  up  the  wing  of  your  turkey,  and 
what  should  you  find?    Pin  feathers? 
lope.    Guess  again.     There  you  have  it... 
a  grade  label.     If  it  reads  U.S.  Grade 
A,  3,  or  C,     it  gives  you  your  best  clue 
to  the  external  quality  of  the  bird  you 
arc  buying.      Turkey  inspection  and 
grading  started  back  in  1932.    Like  all 
USDA  inspection  and  grading  it  was  fur- 
nished at  the  request  of  the  turkey  in- 
dustry.    The  volume  was  small... say  about 
500,000  pounds  that  first  year... and 


primarily  at  the  terminal  markets. 

In  1933,  the  government  began  to  get 
requests  from  processors  at  country 
points.     These  grew  and  grew  until  by 
the  time  war  was  declared,  10  percent 
of  the  total  crop  was  being  inspected 
and  graded.    Although  this  was  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  the  1932  figure 
...it  was  still  far  short  of  the  number 
of  turkeys  that  could  have  been  given 
the  federal  once-over. 

During  the  war,  commercial  inspection 
and  grading  practically  ceased.  The 
service  was  extended  to  the  armed 
services  and  all  the  birds  that  went 
to  war  had  their  own  special  kind  of 
"dog- tag."    Now  that  the  war  is  over, 
commercial  interests  are  again  using 
this  government  service*    A  resident 
grader  is  assigned  to  a  plant.    He  re- 
mains there  while  the  turkeys  are  being 
dressed  and  packed,    --e  grades  for  ex- 
ternal appearance  only,  which  includes 
shape,  plumpness  and  condition  of  skin 
and  tucks  his  A,  B,  or  C  under  the  wing. 

If  the  bird  is  eviscerated,  the  govern- 
ment examiner  inspects  for  condition 
and  wholesomeness .     The  legend  which 
indicates  this  type  of  inspection  reads: 
"Inspected  for  wholesomeness,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  plant  number.'., 
whatever  it  is.     This  appears  on  the 
wrapper  in  which  the  bird  is  packed. 
Some  birds  will  carry  both  legends,  de- 
pending upon  the  type  of  service  the 
plant  desires. 

So..... when  you  observe  the  A,  B,  or  C 
legend  in  the  web  of  the  wing,  you  have 
an  official  decision  on  the  quality  and 
wholesomeness  of  the  bird  you  are  buying 

— o»- 

FOOD  i\QT3S  "PROM  FAR         1JEAR  " 

HOKBY  The  Greeks  had  a  word  for 

daughter-in-law  trouble  -  or  at  least 
took  precautions  against  it.    The  groom' 
mother  gave  a  jar  of  honey  to  the  bride 
to  make  sure  her  words  would  always  be 
as  sweet  as  honeyr 
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EUTRITIOST  NARRATIVE 


IJhat  gains  have  wo  made  in  nutrition 
these  war  years?    We've  not  only  main- 
tained our  nutritional  level,  but  we 
improved  our  position  considerably. 
This  was  the  statement  of  Faith  Clark* 
food  economist  in  the  USDA  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  at 
an  agricultural  conference^  'just  ending 
in  Washing 


igton. 


In  general,  we  made  those  gains,  said  -  -; 
iliss  Clark,  because  we  ate  more  meat, 
poultry,  eggs,  'milk,  citrus 'fruit  and' 
green  and fyellow  vegetables  than  in  the 
pre-war  years. . ,1935-39;  and  because 
of  the  enrichment  program  for  flour  and 
bread.    Miss  Clark  said  that  for  calo-r" 
ries,  the  level  has  varied  from  3  to  7 
percent  above  the  pre-war  period.  There 
has  been  a  fairly  consistent  upward  •> 
trend  for  calcium  and.  protein  because 
of  the  larger  supplies  of  milk  available. 
The  calcium  increase. .. .now  about' 20 
percent  above  tne  1935-39  level. ...is 
especially  significant,  said  Miss  Clark-, 
since  calcium  is  one  nutrient  likely 
Vo  be  short  in  our  diets.    Levels  of    '  *" 
vitamins  A  and  C  are  now  about  a  fifth  ■ 
higher  due  to  the  increased  use  of  cit- 
rus fruit,  tomatoes  and  green  and  yellow... 
vegetables.    We  have  more  iron  in  our 
diets,  too,  since  it  is  one  of  the  nut- 
rients added  to  whit® -bread  and  flour. 
Increases  in  three  of  the  3  vitamins. »* 
thiamine,  riboflavin  and  niacin. . .are  ' 
due  in  part  to  the  bread  enrichment 
program  and  increased  use  of  certain 
foods  such  as  milk  and  meat. 


recommendations  of  the  national  research 
•council.    However,  Miss  Clark  pointed 
out  that  national  per  capita  food 
averages  don't. tell  the.  whole  story. 
Too  little  is /known  of  the  waste  of 
•food' in  the  marketing  process,  and  later 
in*  the-  preparation  at,  Jxpme. 

Even  for  the'  higher  income  families 
there  is  a  need  Jfor  .additional  improve- 
ment in  diets.    For  example,  last  fall 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  made  a 
nationwide  survey  .oj;  .£o,od  consumption 
of  urban  families.    If  all  of  those 
families  with  incomes  of  $4,000  or  over 
had  consumed  the  quantities  of  food 
•suggested  in  moderate  cost  food  plans 
of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
home  economics,  they,wQuld  consume  a 
third  more  milk,  a. tenth  more  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  5  percent  more  eggs. 

The  diets  of . families  in  the  lower  in- 
come- groups;  are  particularly  in  need 
of  •  imprdvcmen.t,-  .  Miss .  Clark  concluded 
that  we  need  to  continue  to  strengthen 
our  nutrition,  education  so.  that  more  - 
people  will  understand  the  importance 
of  food  to  health.  "  V/hcn  you  point  out 
it b- your  readers  how  they  can  make  the 
best  possible  choice  of  foods  within 
their  means' and  when  you  tell  them  how 
tb'  prepare  that.  £ojx&  so  that  it  loses 
as  little  faad  .value  „ as  possible,  you  arc 
helping  with  .that  .necessary  nutrition 

education.  ' . 

'-'!  , ,  .  .-Q- 

ALL- AMERICAN  TEAM 


If  present  agricultural  plans  materialize 
the  nutrition  level  will  be  as  high  in'" 
1946  as  in  1945, .. .higher  in  fact  in 
several  nutrients  than  for  any  year  on 
record.    Per  capita  supplies  of  meat, 
fat,  sugar,  ice  cream,  cheese,  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk,  fluid  cream, ' canned 
fruits  and  vegetables'  and  fresh  and' 
frozen  fish  are  expected  to  increase. 

As  to  the  adquacy  of  our  national  diet, 
Miss  Clark  said  the  amounts  of  calories, 
protein,  minerals  and  vitamins  available 
in  our  national  food  supply  exceed  the 


,Hand  in  hand  with  the  season  for  hog 
marke ting  is . the , bumper . packing  season 
for  kraut  eanners* 

The  year1  s.: pack.  Of,  at  least  210,700 
tons  of  cabbage  is  almost,  double  last 
year Vs  tonnage,  and.  far  ahead  of  the 
1934^43  average,. pf,  162, 100  tons.  A 
record  high  occured  in  1934  when  215,700 
tons  of'  cabbage  were  packed  into  big 
wooden  tanks.. and  allowed  to  ferment  in 
brine  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone 
involved.    Aiding  and  abetting  the  kraut 
canners  this  time  is  the  unlimited 
amount  of  tin  which  has  been  placed  at 
their  disposal.    This  will  be  of  consid- 
erable help  in  utilizing  the  bumper  crop 
of  cabbage  this  seas on . 
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MAKKET  PANORAMA 


^ ■  s  j  Los  Angeles 

BBS  T  fey  I T  BUY.  M  . . . . ,  Orapef rui  t 

III.  M0I}pHA32S  SUPPLY .......  .Apples ,  oranges ,  limes ,  persimmons ,  avocados , 

pomegranates ,  grapes1. 

II'  LI.CjK'I  SUPPLY.   .Lemons ,  pears ,  cranberries, '  "bananas ,  tangerines, 

figs,  honeydew  and  casaba  melons 

BBS"  YBG3TABLB  BUYS  Celery,  cabbage,  cauliflower ,  potatoes 

IL7  IwDIlSA-ZEI  SLTPPLY. ....... .Lettuce,,  bunched  vegetables,  eggplant,  tomatoes, 

-  •  Italian  squash  (lower),  hard  squash,  carrots,  rutabagas, 

;  sweet  potatoes 

EJ  XJGH2  SUPPLY. ......... .Green  onions,  cucumbers  (high)',  peppers,  dry  onions, 

beans, 'peas,  white  summer  squash,  artichoke's,  broccoli, 
j  asparagus 

'         ■  .  San  Francisco  .[  '  *  '  ' 

BJS'J  rPUIT,  BUYS. .  ,,v  . ....  .  Grapefruit,  small  size  oranges., persimmons        <  * 

IM~  SUPPLY,, ...... .California'  Hewton  apples;,"  avocado's  (moderately  priced) , 

.  lempns  :    .  . ,  .  , 

IIT  J£(3KE  SUPPLY.  \ ...  .Northern  apples ,  grapes,  (ceiling) 

BUS?  YDGG2A3LS  BUYS .......  Cabbage ,  cauliflower , '  celery ,  onions ,  'potato  es , 

..-  ,  hard  squash 

III.  IIQBBBAIE  .SUPPLY.. ... .Italian  squash,  wh^ite  '  summer  '  s'quash  (higher;,  spinach, 

:'■ ..  .  eggplant, "  peppers     '  *  ,  '  ■ 

III  ^IC-HT  SUPPLY. ..Artichpkes' ''(higher ).,  beans  and  j?ea.s'''(:best  at  ceiling), 

cucumbers  (higher),  lettuce,'  tomatoes  ;  * 

Portland 

.^3SG:  wPUIl'  BUYS. . . .  Grapefruit  ;  ;  * 

Iff « isiOgEBAES  SUPPLY...  Oranges,  avocados,  pomegranates,  nuts,  tangerines 

5<  LI'^HiT  SUPPLY......  ......Apples  ( ceiling),  cranberries 

3B3B  Vl^B-ABLB  BUYS..'. . .  ....Cabbage,  cauliflower       .  "       'V       5  ' 

I_^  ..IGBBHABB  SUPPLY. .......  ,3e,ets,  turnips ,'  "greens ;  sweet "potatoes,  tomatoes 

li.  jL'jLvxd.u,  curriii  «J-i6t  uUce 

Seattle    :  :"'     '  " 

'  *•*•  *  •  *«•-  -  11  *  *     •  , 

BBS!       I T  BUYS  ...........  Ar i  z  ona  /.grape  frui  t .  ( any  size),  Texas  grapef  rui  t 

.<•.-.   :      •  ..  "./";. .(small  size),  "California  navel  granges',  Louisiana. 

3atsuma  oranges  t] 
IIT  1I0BBPATB  SUPPLY. ...... .Lemons ,  apples ,  avocados   /\  '  [ 

I1T.  LIC-H1'  SUPPLY. ...... . , .  .Cranberries ,  pears  *        '  '  "fi 

BBS!"  I^BG-BTABKS  BUYS .......  Cabbage ,  celery, 'Hubbard  Squash,  rutabagas 

III; aOEEHAp  SUPPLY   .3roccqli ,.  cauliflower,  eggplant.,  peppers,  cucumbers, 

,  .  -k  carrots,y  potatoes,  spinach,  sweet ' pqt^uoos ,  tomatoes, 

beets,  parsnips  '  . 

IIT'LIC-HT*  SUPPLY.  Lettuce'^'  prions , '  artichokes ,  Brussels  sprouts ,  green 

;V,   •••  >*;      .  1      Peas      .  /  ' 
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•OCEAN  WISE  - 

HIGHLIGHTING  CHRISTMAS 

.  THESE 1 S  A  HUB  TO  IT 


OCEAN  WISE 


Most  of  the  fishing  vessels  taken  over 
"by  the  government  during  the  war  are 
at  work  again  for  industry.    And  it  looks 
now  that  the  yield  of  fishery  products 
for  1945  will  average  the  production  du- 
ring.* the  five  years -preceding  the  wary.., 
or  about  4  and  a  half  billion  pounds,. 

This  total  is  slightly  "below  that  of  last 
year  because  the  catch  of.  pilchards,  or 
California  sardines  which  accounts  for 
almost  a  fourth  of  the  U.S.  catch,  is 
smaller. 

However,,  if  .you're  looking  for  fresh 
and  frozen  fish,  chances  are  you'll  find 
your  local  market  pretty  well  supplied. 
Major  ports  of  Hew  England  have  handled 
more-  fish  this  year  than  .at  any  time 
since  the  "beginning  of  the  war.... and 
nearly  a  million  pounds  over  last  year 
at  this  time.     Shipments  of  New  England 
cod,  scallops,  haddock,  flounder1,,  and 
lobsters  are  "being  distributed  as  far 
west  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  states. 


As  for  the  West  Coast,  receipts  of ; 
halibut,  rockfish,  flounder,  salmon 
and  sablefish  at  Seattle  are  up  a  third 
over  last  year;     Shipments  from  this  .. 
port  go  chiefly  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  large  Middle.  Western  consuming 
areas..  •  Salmon  and  halibut  from  this 
area  .are-  commonly 'marketed  in  large 
Eastern-  cities.    Landings  of  fresh  and 
■saltwater  -fish  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
area  are  up  15  percent  over  last  year... 
only  the  oyster  haul  has  declined.  In 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  there  has  also 
been  a  gain..' 

In  contrast  to  the  upward  trend  of  the 
f.re.sh  fish  trade,  canned  fish  output 
will  fall  behind  1944."  '  Increases  in 
the  pilchard  and  tuna  packs  were  not 
great  enough  to  offset  declines  in  sal- 
mon, mackerel  and  Maine  sardines.  And 
while  shrimp  receipts  are  average,  the 
canned  pack  is  only  a  third  of  last 
year's.    However,  with  smaller  military 
requirements  for  canned  fish  products, 


the  homemaker  will  still  notice  better 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE11"  th8n  lpst  **** 
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Information  Service,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
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EIGELIGHTHTG  CHEISTMAS 


The  decorated  Christmas  tree  is  an  in- 
tegral part  01  holiday  celebrations  in 
most  American  homes.    And  producers  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  meet  the  demand 
this  season  despite  labor  and  transporta- 
tion difficulties. 

The  love  of  trees  and  the  custom  of 
bringing  green  boughs  into  the  house 
played  a  role  in  ancient  pagan  rites. 
Although  early  Christian  churches  frowned 
upon  such  pagan  fancies,  the  ceremonial 
use  of  trees  did  not  die.    Since  the  era 
of  Christianity,  the  Christmas  tree  has 
become  a  symbol  of  hope,  life  and  merri- 
ment.   There's  even  a  legend  that  ex- 
plains, why  the  balsam  fir  might  be  so 
popular  at:  Christmas.  '  .Tradition  has  it 
that  the  Lord  sent  his" three  messengers 
.  ••Faith,  Hope  and  love...  to  seek  a  tree 
as  high  as  Faith,  as  eternal  as  Hope,, 
and  as  widespread  as    Love..,,  and '.which  bore 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  every  bough. 
They  chose  the  balsam  fir. 

ItTs  .pretty,  hard  to  give  a  definite 
figure  oh  the  amount  of  Christmas-  tree's 
used;  annually  in  this'- 'country1  because  so 
many,  trees  come  from  .privately  'owned'' 
f  o  re  s  tf  ,1  and  p  r  f  a  rm  'wo  o  dl  o  t  s' .  '  33  art  s  o  me  - 
where 'between  10  and  ;1'5  million  is  the- 
estimated  number"..'  About  half  o'2f  these-  4 
coirie'rroih  the  Pacific  Northwest .  .vMon-' 
tana',  I  daho ,  Was  h  i  ng t o  n ■ ;  a  hd  0  r  e  gb  n . ! 
The'  Lake',  states,  New'  England'  states'  and 
Canaaa" account  for  a  good"  pa'rt  o'f  the  ' 
"balance,  '.;  -    -:-:>  :  "  5  ''■ 

The  center  of  the  Christma's:  tree  market 
lies-  in  the  big  cities  of  the  Bast.- 
Hew  York  City  and  the  New  England  states 
use  several  million  trees'  -annually, .. '- 
mostly  from  privately  -owned  New  England 
forest's.    The  large  cities  of -the  Middle 
West  get  their  trres  from"  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  and  some -from  the 
f a.r    west  and  some  from  local  farm  'wood- 
lots,'  t  In  the  South,  where  pine  trees  " 
grow  very  rapidly,  folks  derive  their 
Christinas  greens  from  local  sources'.- 
Ehc.  :I'.rest  draws  a  lot  of  trees  from 'nation- 
al' forest  land.    Trees  from  these  nation- 
ally owned  fore's ts  arc  marked  by  the' 
forest  service  and  sold  under  special-use 


permits;  so  that  the  cutting  will  be 
done  without  harm  to  future  forest 
crops.    Canadian  trees  a,re  also  sold 
in  large  Eastern  and  Midwest  cities. 

Although  practically  all  evergreens 
can  be  used  as  Christmas  trees,  firs 
and  spruces  are  the  most  popular.  The 
Northeastern  and  Lake  states  strongly 
favor  balsam  fir  because  of  the  pyramid- 
al shape  of  this  tree  and  the  fairly 
rigid  branches  which  are  well  adapted 
to  supporting  lights  and  ornaments. 
The  balsam  fir  retains  its  lustrous 
dark  green  needles  longer  than  most 
species  and  lends  itself  well  to  trans- 
portation.    In  the  South,  the  Eraser 
fir  figures  as  a  popular  choice..  In 
Colorado  and  other  ''Stocky  'Mountain  state's 
fir  is  abundant  but  grows  at  high  al- 
titudes' and  Is'  difficult  to  get  out. 
So  Lod'gepole  pine,  Douglas  fir  from 
'the  lower  ranges  and  occasionally  the 
Englemann  spruce  arc  more  frequently 
used.    On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Douglas 
fir  is  the  principal  Christmas  tree. 

As  f6r  pre-servihg-  the  Christmas  tree.,  *• 
keep  it  in'<a  <co'biy  '-damp-  s  tor  ago  place  • 
until- It-  is  'to-be' decorated.-  .  Trees 
that"  have  idst  'a  great  amount'  of  their 
moisture  will  rapidly: 'shed  their  .needles 
whetr  taken  :inW--dry  hc-atcd  rooms.  Mois- 
ture loss  can  be  retarded  by  waging  the 
cut  end,  :ot  more"  simply,  by  placing  the. 
trh&  -In  Water.  "  "'  •■  •'■ 


A  . 


.  C  IS  3?0B  CIT3US 


For  the  Christmas  holidays,  oranges  from 
California,'  Texas  and  Florida  will  be  <' 
available  in  moderate  .suppl^f.  Grape- 
frui't-  from  Texas  and  Florida  will  be 
fairly -plentiful.-    Tangerines.,  an  attrac 
tive-  buy  if  there  are  any  kids  in  the. 
hous'e'y  vi  11  -  be  in  moderate  supply.       '  . 

ihe-  iUkid  -glove"  'skins,  that  .distinguish 
tangerines  are  especially  -easy  to-  peel  • 
and:  make  for- enjoyable,  easy  -eating,  i 
Because  tangerineV  are  ea-ten  n  in  the  : 
flesh,"  the  carotene  found  in  the  tis- 
sue cells  is  retained. 
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^".P^s'S  A  RUB  TO  IT 

A  good  towel  deserves  good  care  especial- 
ly in  these  days  when  they,  are  scarce, 
Homemakers  who  are  lucky  to  find  towels 
among  the  gifts  under  the  Chris tmag  tree 
might  want  to  check  over  the  following 
tips* 

First  way  to  get  best  wear  from  towels 
is  to  rotate  supplies.    Put  the  freshly 
Ia.und.Gred  towels  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pile  in  the  linen  closet.    This  way  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  a  few  towels  taking 
all  the  family  rub  while  others  lie  in 
storage.    Long  storage  without  launder- 
ing isn't  good  either;  smoke,  dust,  and 
moisture  in  the  air  combine  to  weaken 
cotton  even  while  the  towels  are  lying 
on  the  shelves. 

As  for  washing  tips.    If  a  bleach  is 
used,  dilute  according  to  directions  be- 
cause strong  bleaches  weaken  the  fabric. 
Drying  outdoors  in  the  sunshine  is  a 
safe,  effective  bleach,  but  bring  the 
towels  in  when  they  are  dry,  Long 
whipping  in  the  wind  may  loosen  yarns 
at  the  corners  of  the  hem  and  cause  them 
to  fray,.    If  the  selvage  wears  out,  check 
the  graying  by  'taking  several  rows  of 
stitches  along  the  edge. 

Tfr's  best  not  to  iron  Turkish  towels. 
Ironing  mats  the  loops  and  may  even  bend 
the  fibers  in  the  yarn  enough  to  break 
them,  and  it  does  cut  down . absorb ency. 
Face  ana  dish  towels  may  be  ironed  flat 
and  folded  by  hand.    And  vary  the  folding 
job, •♦sometimes  in  halves  and  sometimes 
in  thirds  to  prevent  too  much  wear  at 
any  one  spot,  .  ... 

To  avoid  mildew,  hang  towels -up  immedi- 
ately after  using  so  ihe.t  air.  can  cir-  . 
culate  through  them.    Mildew  sometimes 
does  not  show,  but  even  when  invisible 
it  will  cause  the  fabric  to  deteriorate. 

For  a  final  tip. ..warn  you:  readers  against 
drying  sharp  knives  or  razor  blades  on 
dish  towels  or  hand  towels..   A  cut  through' 
just  one  yarn  will  weaken  the  fabric. 
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4~H. . .AUSTRALIAN  STYLE 

We've  heard  a  lot  in  the  .past  few  months 
about  the  great  thing's  our  American 
youngsters  have  been  doing  in  the  4-H 
clubs  throughout  the  nation.    Well,  ours 
isn't  the  only  nation  whoso  youth  is 
agriculturally  minded.    Take  Australia, 
for  instance,    They  call  theirs  the 
Australian  Young  Farmers  1 '  Movement .  "The 
purpose  is  much  the  same  as  ours.., to 
instill  in  young  people  a  love  of  the 
land  and  an  appreciation  of  modern  farm- 
ing methods . 

In  Australia,  the  movement  also  serves 
to  link  outdoor  activities  with  indoor 
school  work.    Teachers  and  club  members 
have  the  cooperation  of  local  men  who 
ha.ve  been  successful  in  their  own  agri- 
cultural activities,  and  of  course,  such 
men  prove  to  be  valuable  project  leaders 
and  advisors. 

Both  boys  and  £irls  ejee  active  members 

The  junior  farmers  compete  for  top  man 
in  plowing  contests,  cattle,  sheep, 
poultry  and  pig  raising«-,,malze  raising,- 
The  girls  have  a  place  in  the  organiza- 
tion, too.     Their  competitions  include 
c ake ,  pr e  s  e  r ve  s  and  '  j  am*-m:  ic i ng  • . .  ne  e  dl  e- 
work. « ,all  the  various  aspects  of  home- 
making. 

Club  projects  include  the  important 
phases  of  farm  and  home  practice.  There 
is  a  constant  endeavor  to  associate 
school  work'  with  the  natural  interests 
of  the  young -people,  all  of  "which  helps 
the  boys  and  girls  to  keep  up  their 
interest  and'  cooperation  after  they 
leave  school. 

The  Xfcal  element  is  an  important  con- 
sideration,  too,     The  organization's 
leaders  feel  that  this  local  flavor 
which  is  imparted  to  the  teaching  of 
almost'  every  subject  in  the  'curriculum 
will-  go  far  toward  giving  the  young  . 
farmers  and-  homemakers  a  sound,  knowledge 
of  their  environment,  and  later,  it  "may 
give  'them  the  capacity  to  change  that 
environment >  where  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage* 
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POULTRY  LSFT-OV3HS 


So  hungry  is  the  plagued  public  for  some- 
thing to  kill  insects  that  anything  with 
DDT  on  the  label  goes.    The  Digger  the 
letters,  the  faster  the  spies.    So  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  past  few  months  have 
been. a  hectic  time  for  the  insecticide 
division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  • 

Charged  with  protecting  the  public  a- 
gainst  misleading  claims,  the  insecticide 
division  is  to  the  bug  world  what  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  to  the 
realm  of  food  and  drugs.    Keep  it  pure,^ 
and  put  the  right  label  on  it- is  the 
motto  of  both.    But  enforcement  of  the 
insecticide  act  is  a  slow  process,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  W.  Gv  Heed,  Chief  of  the 
division.     It  is  necessary  to  collect 
samples  that  move  through  interstate 
commerce,  to  analyze  and  test  them  before 
talcing  any  legal  action.     It  is  not  at 
all  unusual  to  have  several  months  slip 
by  from  the  time  a  shipment  is  made  until 
the  enforcing  agents  can  accumulate  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  take  any  action 
whatsoever,  - 

So  the  division  turned  to  the  insecticide 
manufacturers  for  aid.     It  issued  a  gen- 
eral invitation  for  manufacturers  to  sub- 
mit sample  insecticide  labels.    Floods.  , 
of  labels  came  back.    a  month  after  DDT 
was  released  for  civilian  use,  the  trade 
notice  on  labeling  insecticides  contain- 
ing DDT  was  issued.    Most  manufacturers 
have  followed  the  labeling  advice  that 
the  division  distilled  from  their  sug- 
gestions.   It  is  gratifying,  says  Dr. 
Heed,  to  learn  that  the  number  of  serious 
violations,  that  have  been  encountered  up 
to  date  have,  been  fewer  than  expected. 

The  federal  law  does  not  require  poison"- 
labels  on  .insecticides f    But  it  does  say" 
that  labeling  of  such  products',  shall  not 
be  misleading* . . and  recommends  a  caution 
statement  for  preparations  that  may. re- 
sult in  injury  to  persons  or  animals  in- 
volved.   It  is  thoroughly  comforting  to 
realize  that  the  backdrop  of  an  enforce- 
ment agency  is  always  there,  to  maintain 
the  spirit. and  letter  of  protection. 
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Since  poultry  has  come  back  from  the 
wars,  and  everyone  is  serving  it  often, 
we  thought  your  readers  might  like  some 
tips  on  interesting  lef  t-overs . . .  that 
is,  if  they  can  keep  the  family  from 
raiding  the  ice  box  before  the  next  meal. 
In  the  first  place,  all  meat,  bones,  fat, 
skin,  stuffing  and  gravy  should  be  saved, 
as  they  can  have  a  flavorable  place  in 
many  future  meals.    The  cold  slices,  of 
course,  are  wonderful  for  sandwiches. 
The  cold  pieces,  the  little  ones,  can 
be  made  into  salads  or  jellied  in  aspic. 

As  for  the  hot  dishes  from  left-overs, 
the  tid-bits  can  be  mined  with  gravy  and 
stuffing  and  browned  in  a  casserole  in 
the  oven.     Chicken  or  turkey  croquettes 
with  crisp  brown  crusts  are  always 
acceptable  as  a  main  dish,  too.    And  of 
course,  chicken  or  turkey  pie  can  be  a 
festive  dish  for  most  any  occasion, 
either  with  a  pastry  crust,  or  under  a. 
lid  of  biscuit  rounds  or  mashed  potatoes. 

During  roasting,  poultry  fat  absorbs 
flavor  from  the  onions,  celery  and  , other 
seasonings  in  the  stuffing.    So. the 
extra  fat  .from  the  drippings  is  delicious 
for  gravy  or  sauce, -meat  or  vegetable 
dishes,  or  even  the  crust  of  a  meat  pie... 
but  it  isn't  good  for  cakes  or  cookies. 
For  sauces,  gravies  and  soups,  the  well- 
flavored  skin  can  be  used  as  a,  source 
of  fat.    Bones  may  be  stewed  to  make 
broth, ' 

CANDIDATES  FOE  THE  nUT  BQUL 

The  second  largest  crop  of  domestic 
tree  nuts .. .pecans ,  English  walnuts, 
almonds -and  filberts. . .some  328  million 
pounds,  are  moving  to  and  off  the  market 
at  a  rapid  rate.    Demand  has.  been  good 
due  to  high  consumer  purchasing,  power, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  heaviest  pur- 
chases' arc  ordinarily  made  during  the 
holiday  season. 

In  addition-  to  the  domestic  tree  nuts, 
there  are  liberal  quantities  of  almonds 
and  filberts  from  the  Mediterranean 
area    and  some  cashews  from  India.  Very 
few  Brazil  nuts  are  appearing*  though 
all  Wartime  restrictions  on  importation 
are  removed. 
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2  CANAPE  HOUR 


Once  a  year  it  seems  all  right  to  go  a 
little  off  the  supply  and  demand  track 
....•and  sound  off  on  a  few  holiday 
treats.    So  we  can  call  this  department 
the  "canape  hour." 


This  is  a  season  for  drop-in  parties, 
and. if  you  have  a  few  cans  or  jars  of 
this  and  that  around,  you  can  whip  up 
a  set  of  snacks  that  are  "both  festive 
and  good  to  eat.    There  are  always  the 

old  standhys  sardines  and  anchovies 

♦».«#and  they  mix  well  with  cream  cheese. 
Then  there's  lox.....or  smoked  salmon, 
if  you  know  it  "better  "by  that  name. 
Easy  to  get  at  the  corner  delicatessen, 
and  easy  to  serve.    A  slice  of  enriched 
white  "bread,  topped  with  cream  cheese 
and  a  slice  or  two "of  lox,  and  on  top 
of  that  a  thin  sliver  of  Spanish  type 
onion#.#.and  you  have  a  fine  appetizer. 

Eor  color,  mash  an  avocado,  mash  it  fine 
.and  add  fresh  tomatoes  that  have  been 
diced,  minced  onion,  a  few  drops  of 


lemon  juice,  and  something  hot  like 
cayenne  pepper.    After  you've  pestled 
this  mixture,  to  a  pulp,  there  emerges 
a  Mexican  dish  called  "guacamole"  to 
be  spread  on  whatever  form  of  bread 
or  cracker  you  have  on  hand.    On  strips 
of  white  buttered  bread  this  avocado 
mash  makes  a  fine  eating  partner  with 
red  caviar  that  has  been  treated  with 
onion  and  lemon  juice.    They1 re  pretty, 
too... the  red  and  green  strips  side  by 
side . 

Then  there's  a  host  of  cheeses.  Blue 
cheese  can  be  mashed  and  molded  into 
a  paste.    American  cheese  can  be  ground 
up  with  mangoes  and  spread  on  any  of 
the  various  fancy  crackers  that  are 
available. 

All  you  need  is  a  little  imagination,  . 
the  wherewith  to  spread,  the  whereon, • 
and  you're  off  to  the  canape  hour. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Information  Service,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  821  Market  Street, 
Room  555,  San  Prancisco  3,  California 
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THE  VEGETABLE  BO AD 

The  vegetable  outlook  for  the  nation's 
holiday  "board  is  good.    Going  through 
the  "bin  from  artichokes  to  turnips  we 
find  supplies  a  little  better  then  last 
year  at  this  time. 

French  or  Globe  artichokes .not  to  "be 
confused  with  the  underground  Jerusalem 
artichoke. • .will  be  on  hand  from  Califor- 
nia.   Snap  beans  on  all  eastern  and  mid- 
western  markets  are  now  from  Florida  with 
California  supplying  the  far  western 
states.    Bunched  beets... for  pickling  or 
in  a  hot  bo r sent, . .are  being  sent  to  the 
eastern  section  of  the  country  from  Texas. 
The  western  states  are  supplying  their 
own  markets.    And  topped  beets  out  of 
farmers'  storage  pits  in  the  northern 
and 'northeastern  states  are  also  fairly 
plentiful* 

The  California  broccoli  crop,  nuzzled 
by  recent  rains,  is  expected  to  be  ad- 
equate for  most  quarters  of  the  nation 
with  prices  fairly  high,  though.  Brussels 
sprouts  arc  in  light  supply  because  of 
the  season.     The  difficulty  is  that 
sprouts  are  grown  only  in  California  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  only  a  certain  section 
of  California  at  that.    Fall  cabbage  is 
coming  out  of  storage  in  the  northern 
states,  and  shipments  of  new  cabbage  will 
increase  seasonably  from  Texas,  Florida 
and  Arizona. 

Increased  quantities  of  bunched  carrots 
are  being .shipped  from  Texas,  Florida 
and  Arizona,    Topped  carrots  that  have 
been  held  in  storage  are  moving  from 
northeastern  states  in  liberal  quantity. 
Celery  is  being  shipped  in  volume  from 
California,  and  the  Florida  season  is 
getting  underway.-    Florida  shipments  of 
this  vegetable  usually  become  fairly 
heavy  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Florida  shipments  of  cucumbers  are  de- 
clining, and  good  cukes  arc  scarce. 
After  Florida  we  shift  to  the  hot-house 
varieties  that  live  a  sheltered  life  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa.    A  few 
cucumbers  may  be  noticed  from  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  from  Cuba. 


Lettuce  will  be  available  at  ceiling 
prices.     Cool  weather  in  the  southern 
part  of  California  has  improved  the 
quality  of  this  winter's  lettuce. 
Potatoes  are  with  us,  of  course,  and 
will  continue  to  be.    After  Christmas 
the  little  red-skinned  spuds  will  be 
coming  from  Florida. 

Spinach  at  this  season  for  the  eastern 
markets  comes  from  Virginia  and  Texas. 
When  the  cold  hits  Virginia,  then  we 
turn  to  the  winter  garden  area  in 
Texas . 

As  for  tomatoes,  when  California  ship- 
ments decline,  Texas  stops  up*  Other 
tomatoes  are  expected  from  Cuba  and 
Mexico ...  and  the  hot-house  kind  from 
Ohio,    ^ut  prices  arc  high. 

Onions  are  coming  mostly  from  storage 
in  the  northern  and  Rocky  Mountain 
states.     Turnips  and  turnip  tops  are 
tumbling  out  of  Georgia.     That's  the 
major  line-up  for  vegetables,  but  you 
can  see  the  nation1 s  cooks  have  a  good 
selection. 
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'  FOOD  NOTES  FROM  FAR  MD  IIEAR 

GRAPEFRUIT. .. .People  in  this  country 
were  slow  to  appreciate  how  delicious 
grapefruit  really  is.    Dr.  David  Fair- 
child,  a  veteran  plant  explorer,  tells 
of  one  citrus  grower  in  the  early  days 
who  sent  two  crates  of  grapefruit  with 
his  shipment  of  oranges  to  Seattle.  ^ 
The  grower  did  not  hear  what  happened 
to  them  until  years  'later,  when  he  met 
the  dealer  and  learned  that  he  had  only 
one  customer  for  them.    ITo  one  else 
who  came  to  the  store  had  the  curiosity 
to  try  a  grapefruit. 

As  late  as  1885,  grapefruit  was  described 
as  being  "more  showy  than  useful,"  al- 
though it  was  mentioned  that  "the  juice 
is  rather  refreshing."    At  that  time, 
grapefruit  had  not  been  developed  to  its 
present  state  of  juicy  sweetness.  And 
it's  really  no  wonder  that  people  didn't 
accept  the  bitter,  thick-skinned,  some^- 
times  pithy  fruit,  as  was  called  grape- 
fruit in  those  days. 

*»o—  — 
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THS  MEAT  SHAKE 

Meat  allocations  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1946  have  "been  announced.    The  civil- 
ian share  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1945,  but  is  18 
pounds  per  capita  above  that  for  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year.    This  means 
that  civilians  will  be  consuming  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  about  150  pounds 
of  meat. 

The  January  through  March  meat  allocation 
provides  83.8  percent  of  the.  total  supply 
for  civilians;  8,1  percent  for  United 
States'  military  and  war  services;  and 
8.1  percent  for  foreign  shipments  and 
United  States  Territories. 

It  is  expected  that  civilians  will  re- 
ceive more  pork  than  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1945,  'about  the  same  amount  of 
lamb  and  mutton,  but  less  beef  and  veal. 
Although  the  1945  spring  hog  crop  now 
going  to  market  is  7  percent  smaller  than, 
the  spring  crop  of  a  year  earlier,,  peak 
marketings  will"  probably  occur  in  January. 
Also,  the  animals  will  be  heavier  than  a 
year  ago. 

The  allocation  for  United  States  military 
and  war  services  is  slightly  higher  than 
the  amount  set  aside  for  this  purpose  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1945,  but  is  only  36 
percent  of  the  amount  procured  in  the 
first 'quarter' of  1945.     The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  just  reinstated  a  30 
percent  set-aside  of  G-ood  and  Choice 
grades  of  beef  for  military  requirements. 
This  action  also  requires  that  not  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  G-ood  and  Choice 
grades  of  beef  set-aside  for  purchase 
by  the  armed  forces  be  prepared  as  "fro- 
zen, boneless  beef"  in  accordance  with 
army  specifications. 

This  reinstatement  of  the  set-aside  is 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  helping  procure 
the  quantities  of  meat  allocated  to  the 
armed  forces.     It  will  not  affect  the 
quantities  of  these  grades  allocated  to 
civilians. 


The  allocations  for  export  and  foreign 
shipments  include:    Belgium,  44  million 
pounds.;  France,  46  million  pounds; 
Netherlands,  15  million  pounds;  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  30  million  pounds; 
UN3BA  countries,  300  million  pounds; 
United  States  Territories  and  other 
commercial  shipments,  58,500,000 
pounds.    Other  imports  by  these  coun- 
tries are  expected  to  come  from  Argen- 
tina., Canada,  Australia,  Hew  Zealand 
and  Denmark, 
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EEPORT  POM  TBS  FOOD  FRONT 

In  a  final  check  on  1945  crop  produc- 
tion, the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports  the  third  largest"  total 
on  record.., a  total  only  2  percent  - 
short  of  'the  I94'2  peak.    Power  equip- 
ment, long  hours  of  work  and  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  American  farmers 
made  this  achievement'  possible. 

New  highs' we're  seY  for  wheat,  oats, 
tobacco,  rice,  popcorn,  hops,  peaches, 
pears,  grapefruit,  almonds  and  fresh- 
vegetables.     In  the  vegetable  line-up, 
yields  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery, 
eggplant,  lettuce,  peppers  and  tomatoes 
were  the  largest  ever.    There'll  be 
plenty  of  peanuts  available  too,  more 
than  2  billion  pounds  were  picked  and 
threshed, "  which  is* 41  percent  over  the 
10  year  average. _  Potatoes  are  assured 
their  place  aV  daily '.-meals  because  this 
year  the  production  is  the  third  largest 
on  record. ,  .some  425  million  bushels-. 

Other  near-record  crops  were  sugar  cane, 
oranges,  grapes,  pecans,  soybeans, 
flaxseed  and  hay. 

On  the  very  short' side  were  cotton, 
with  apples ,  sour'  red  cherries,  maple 
sirup  and  maple  sugar  the  smallest  . 
ever  reported. 


MAPKET  EMQ1AMA 


Los  Angeles 
BEST  FRUIT  BUYS   .Grapefruit 

Ti  >I0I>3JRATE  SUPPLY  .Tangerines  (lower),  apples,  limes,  avocados, 

persimmons,  grapes'- ("best  at 'ceiling)  ?  ■' 

IH  LIGHT  SUPPLY  .....Cranberries,  "bananas  ,•  lemons ;  pears i  '  Cuban  pineapples 

,  pomegranates  (higher) :  - 

3EST  BUYS ........  Potatoes  1      "  7  r.  j 

II -M0D2IUTE  SUPPLY, . ,  ?  4*  *      Tomatoes '("best  at  ceiling) ;  celery  (lower) ,  lettuce, 

"bunched  vegetables ,  cabbage  (slightly  higher) , 
carrots,  hard  squash,  sweet  potatoes  (best  at  ceiling 
;  peppers  (fairly  high) 
■pf  LIGHT  SUPPLY, ........... .Onions,  beans  and  peas  (ceiling) ,  green  onions  (high) 

•      cauliflower,  eggplant  (higher) ,  Italian  and  summer 
?  -squash,  artichokes broccoli ,  Brussels  sprouts, 
 .;.  7.  garlic,  mushrooms,  cucumbers 

San  Prancisco':  * 

BEST  :PBUIT  BUYS.  * v*  . ,;'.■"■.  Grapefruit ,  small^si^e  oranges  _  .,  .,  .;. .  * 
li  HO^EPlTS  SUPPLY.  ; . .  v; . ,-  ■  .California  HewtowS,  apf'ei;  aV^cadqs limes,  pears,. , 

/ r- "'J':      \.  '7  -  ;;m 

'       '  l'    !/'  ' '\     ' : ::!  Ganges'- :(highesr5  'V  •  V. 

Hi  LIGHT  SUPPLY. . ;         .Per simmdhs ,  a$p$$ii ^ ^^^Po^i^^r^i^tHH'  (ceiling); 
"BEST  'V1GBT43LE;  BUYS 2 ', ..... . .7.  Geleryl'potatoes  /^unched:'a^d';it6p|)ed:>egetables  ' '  '  ' 

U  MOEERATE '  SUPPLY.,  v;;7. 77.  Summer  "squash'  a^d'"Caiif  lower":  (>higher;5 ,  'cabbage, 

lettuce,  onions,  spinach,  sweet  .potatoes,  broccoli,"" 
5    ;'  "';   ''*y'  ha:rd;'-squash  •  •         -        [  .',  '7'.7,i 

«  M  -LIGHT  'SUPPLY* . .   . .7 . .  .- ;^Art'i- chokes ,  cucumbers ,  beans  and'  eggpiant  (higher  ) ,  '  ' 

•,;;'  "r  "  ••      ••       ■',  .  1  ,  'tomatoesv-  peas  and  peppers 


.'  ;  -Portland1  ' 


<  •  ■ 


BEST  f&im  BUYS^:.  ;J. 77. '.Grapefruit      lV;   -•••'•7  «:  - V  * ;''  ,  : 7.  -  '• 

If  7i02E£ATE  SUPPLY.,  .77.7. .  .Apples,  'orange's,  ''•taiigefiiies ,  » avocados '{( lb  wer  than^ 

■  • ;-'    -:-  '      ■'"•>•'  last  year),  pomegranates','  persimmons :  '?  • 

m  LIGHT  SUPPLY, ,' . . .•.-J .  .'.Ban&h'as ,  'fresh  Subari^pinea^pies  •/"  ■ 

"•B3S:T  'VEGETABLE  BUYS. .  i'<«7'y  .•.Potatoes ,  Brussels'  sprouts,'  cabbage,"  lettuce,  root 

■'  ■'  'vegetables,  hard  s'^uas'h       '  ' ;/  ■-' *' :     v   •  • 

U  HOiGlliTE  SUPPLY . ,  w7Mw.'  .Tomatoes  {  ■•  -:      ;--        '  "•''-  :\'":' 

W'ii-JifMT  SUPPLY* :■•.'.;'',,■ i! Artichokes,  cucumbers',  summer  'squasfi 

„,  ,  ' .'        v;  ' ■   '  '  Seattle...-!  ...  v. 

i  •.  i  •*  .■  *  + 

BEST  MffllT  BUYS  >'••>'•  •  V. Small  size  grapefruit  and  oranges  • 

IK  MODEEAT^  SUPPLY.....  Large  oranges  and  grapefruit,  apples,  grapes, 

tangerines  and  §,atsuma.  ..oranges  ,  ■     .  ..  •  ,-■ 

IL' LIGHT  S  JPPlY,        ........  Cranberries  \  \ 

BESi  VSC-JT^LE  BUYS Cabbage ,  lettuce- '.and  winter,  squashy  rutabagas  and 

beets,  potatoes     r.  j  r  •«       ,  . 

B:  MODERATE  SUPPLY, ,. ,  Carrots,  broccoj^i^  ' ce.l.ery,  l^ettuce,  spinach,  s-.v;eet 

pota.toes,  tomatoes 

IK  LIGHT  SUPPLY*  Cauliflower,  zucchini  squash,  cucumbers,  eggplant, 

onions,  Brussels  sprouts,  artichokes,  parsnips 
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PHUIT  LIES 


Frozen  fruits  are  now  coming  from  freez- 
ers and  lockers  to  add  lushness  to  winter 
meals,    Tc  maintain  their  color  and  food 
value,  there  are  certain  serving  tips  to 
remember. 


Those  .frosted  delicacies  need  only  slight 
thawing..* just  enough  to  separate  the 
pieces  even  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  cooked. 
And  served  raw,  frozen  fruits  are  at 
their  "best  when  still  a  little  "bit  icy* 


Bur 


Economics  of  the 


of  iiuman  Nutrition  and  Home 

u.S,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture advises  prompt  use.  once  the  food 
is  taken  from  frozen  storage.'  Thawed 
fruit  that  is  allowed  to  stand  around 
even  in  a.  refrigerator  —  loses  some  of 
its  fragrance  and  flavor,  as  well  as  its 
fresh  texture  and  shape.    So  thaw  only 

as  much  fruit  as  can  "be  used  at  one  meal,     is  adeouate.    And  if  the 


Once  food  has  "been  thawed  it  should  not 
"be  refrozen.    Kef ree zing  not  only  de- 
creases the  flavor  and  food  value  but 
offers  chances  for  spoilage  organisms 
to  flourish.    While  the  quick  freezing 
process  stops  the  growth  of  organisms 
that  cause  food  to  spoil,  it  does  not 
destroy  them.     So  as  soon  as  the  food  is 
thawed  these  .organisms  are  read;-  to  grow 
in  the  loosened  tissues. 

While  the  frozen  fruit  is  thawing  it 
should  be  left  in  the  sealed  container. 
Also,  if  the  package  ha,s  been  cut  in 
two,  protect  the  opened  end  from  expo*- 
sure  to  air..    Oxygen  tends  to  destroy 
the  fresh  flavor.    If  the  fruit  is  to 
thaw  on  a  refrigerator  shelf,  allow  six 
to  eight  hours  for  a  1-pound  package. 
At  room  temperature,  two  tc  three  hours 
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If  the  whole  package  is  not  needed, 
break  or  cut  it  in  two  and  return  the 
frozen  part  to  the  freezer.    And  be  sure 
to  keep  the  unused  portion  wrapped  and 
frozen. 


is  packed 

in  a  leak  proof  container,  the  fruit  may 
be • thawed  in  a  half  to  one  hour  by  plac- 
ing '  the  package  in  a  dish  under  cool 
running  water.  And  for  a  final  suggest- 
ion. ..if  thawed  fruit  must  be  held  over, 
heating  it  briefly  will  help  prevent 
further  loss  of  Quality.    Then  store  it 
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BRISF  01  BUT  TEH 

Those  of  you  who've  had  difficulty  get- 
ting "butter  wonder  where  the  supply  is 
going  and  what  the  chances  are  for  im- 
provement • 

First  of  all  about  the  supply. . .produc- 
tion of  out tor  during  1945  was  the  low- 
est in  twenty  years  because  butter  prices 
have  been  relatively  lower  than  prices 
for  such  other  dairy  products  as  cheese, 
eva.pora.ted  milk,  fluid  milk,  cream  and 
ice  cream.  Consumers  have  just  beeri  get- 
ting their  milk  in  other  forms  than  butter 
because,  as  you  know,  milk  production  was 
at  an  all-time  record  high  this  year. 
However,  despite  lower  butter  production, 
there  has  been  more  butter  available  for 
civilians  during  November  and  December 
than  in  any  other  months  during  1945. 
The  reason  for  this  was  the  sale  of  some 
70  million  pounds  of  butter  from  govern- 
ment stocks.    Besides  this  released  but- 
ter there  were  our  commercial  stocks  too. 

Against  this  supply  was  an  unleashed  der- 
mand.    With  the  end  of  meat  and  fats  ra- 
tioning, it  was  no  longer  necessary  for 
consumers  to  keep  down  their  purchases 
of  butter.    Then  came  the  holiday  feasts 
and  the  available  supply  moved  rapidly. 


Through  the  war  years,  agriculture  was 
the  orphan  of  our  economy.    Uhile  in- 
dustry was  adding  millions  of  men  to 
the  payroll,  agriculture  was  pleading 
for  machinery  and  repair  parts,  fthile 
industry  was  building  miniature  cities, 
agriculture  put  its  sign  out  at  the 
same  old  stand  and  stretched  the  use  of 
its  acres,  animals  and  machinery. 

And  somehow,  agriculture  achieved  a 
production  miracle  comparable  with  that 
which  industry  wrought.    Farm  output 
was  stepped  up  by  one-third.  One-fourth 
of  the  total  production  went  to  war. 
Still,  civilians  ate  better  on  the 
average  than  in  peacetime* 

How  did  it  happen?    What  was  responsible? 
Well,  there  was  good  weather  through 
the  war  years.     There  was  a.lso  hard, 
back-breaking  work,  and  there  was  in- 
genuity.   Goals  were  suggested. .. .and 
surpassed.     The  constant  research  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  paid  off 
in  increased  yields.     It  did  even  more; 
it  helped  in  the  production  of  penicil- 
lin on.  a  big  scale.    Departmental  scien- 
tists developed  the  "aero sal  bomb"  which 
protected  our  fighting  forces  against 
disease-bearing  insects.    Hcsearch  de- 
finitely paid  dividends. 


As  for  when  the  supply  situation  will 
ease,    "'"ell,  prospects  for  immediate 
improvement  aren't  too  bright.  Sales 
of  surplus  government  stocks  to  the  trade 
have  almost  been  completed.    By  Mid-Jan- 
uary, civilian  supplies  will  be  almost 
entirely  governed  by  current  production. 
Because  the  use  of  fluid  milk  and  most 
other  dairy  products  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue high,  there's  not  much  hope  of  more 
butter  until  the  flush  milk  production 
season  which  will  begin  next  spring. 
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BLUSPRIHT  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

"We  are  planning  on  abundant  production,." 
says  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
not  to  be  out-planned  by  industry  or 
international  organizations,  agriculture 
has  formulated  its  blueprint  to  achieve 
this  abundant  production. 


Agriculture's  blueprint  for  abundant 
production  takes  into  account  the  60 
million  jobs  we  read  about •••and  each 
"jobber"  and  his  family  will  need  a 
lot  more  food,  and  different  kinds  of 
food  if  they  are  to  be  well  fed. 

Agriculture  would  have  certain  broad 
objectives  and  responsibilities  in  such 
an  expanded  economy.    All  of  these  ob- 
jectives go  Up  the  road  that  leads  to 
abundance.     It's  an  indication  that  in- 
dustry, labor,  agriculture  and  govern- 
ment plan  to  carry  out  a  unified, 
balanced  expansion  of  production.  We 
have  in  this  country,  says  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  fully  half  or  more  of 
the  production  potential  of  the  earth. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
progress  and  peace  of  the  world  will  be 
stimulated  mightily  if  we  demonstrate 
that  an  economy  of  abundance  is  not 
idealistic  dreaming,  but  a  practical, 
v/orkable,  common-sense  way  of  doing 
things. 
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TO  TK3  MEAT  MABKE& 


Citrus  frv.it s  are  supply  leaders  in  the 
fruit  market  "bins  right  now.    The  orange 
crop,  while  less  than  last  year  (due 
chiefly  to  the  smaller  crop  in  Califor- 
nia) is  estimated  to  total  over  11  mil- 
lion boxes,    The  supply  of  grapefruit 
from  all  areas  is  estimated  at  over  63 
million  boxes . . .almost  11  million  boxes 
larger  than  last  year.    'There  are  prac- 
tically no  military  or  lend-lease  pur- 
chases of  processed  citrus-  products  at 
this  time  and  smaller  military  purchases 
of  fresh  fruit  than  last  year.    All  this 
adds  up  to  ample  supplies  of  citrus  pro- 
ducts for  the  home  folks. 

All  other  fresh  fruits  are  in  rather 
limited  supply  at  this  time.    The  nation- 
al apple  crop  was  the  lowest  on  record, 
though  the  crop  in  the  northwest  was  ■ 
nearly  normal,    Most  of  the  apples  on 
the  markets  now  are  Wine sap,  Delicious 
and  Yellow  rewtown  varieties  from  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,     It  is  expected  that 
the  Delicious  apples  will  be  pretty  well 
cleared  up  by  .the  end  of  January,  After 
that  the  apple  supply  will  be  Vines ap 
and  llewtowns, • .ordinarily  our  longest 
ke  eping  apple s • 

The  fall  and  winter  pear  crop  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  (normally  the  supply  area 
at  this  time  of  the  year)  was  above  aver- 
age.   Due  to  the  shortage  of  apples, 
this  fruit  is  moving  rapidly  on  civilian 
markets. 

Storage  holdings  of  Emperor  grapes  from 
California,  according  to  a  report  made 
the  middle  of  December,  were  only  a 
little  more  than  half  the  supply  of  last 
year.    This  stock  is  expected  to  be  mar- 
keted rather  rapidly.    Cranberries,  too, 
arc  rapidly  coming  to  the  close  of  their 
marketing  season, 
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Marketings  of  hogs  have  been  increasing 
seasonally,  and  weekly  slaughtering  the 
first  part  of  December  was.  about  3  times 
that  in  September^  and  October*    So  pork 
production  is  now^ about m the  same  as  last 
year,    Federally  inspected  cattle,  calf, 
sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  during  the 
first  two  weeks,  in  December  dropped 
slightly  from  the  same  period  last  year. 
With  the  current  increase  'in  pork  pro- 
duction, and  the  decline  in  beef  and 
lamb  production. ,♦ the  total  meat  supply 
is  almost  up  to  last  year  for  this 
period. 
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HOLASSBS  01  TH3 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
selling  over  12  and  a  half  million  gal- 
lons of  highest  sugar  molasses  to  food 
processors,,  sirup  blenders  and  sugar 
refiners  for  reprocessing  for  civilian 
use.     The  molasses  was  acquired  during 
the  war  by  the  Defense  Supplies  C repara- 
tion from  Cuba  to  make  industrial  alcohol 
for  svntl: e tic •  rubber  and  munitions;  The 
need  for  industrial  alcohol  has  lessened, 
so  the  release' of  this  molasses  at  a 
time  when  sugar  supplies  arc  limited  is 
good  news . 

After  the  molasses" has  been  filtered  and 
any  impurities  taken  out,  it  will  be 
sold  to  civilians,  and  the  supply  should 
reach  our  markets  during  the  next  three 
months.     Some  of  the  molasses  will  be 
used  by  food  processors  in  'oplzory  goods, 
bottled  beverages,   confections  and  pre- 
pared cake  mixes,    Homemakers  will  also 
be  seeing  more  sirup  for  baking  and 
table  use, 
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LIARPET  PAPOBAMA 


Los  Angeles 
BEST  PKUIT  BUY.  Grapefruit 

IH  M0DSBA[EE  SUPPLY. ......  .Tangerines  ,  oranges ,  limes ,  avocados 

t'£  LIG-Hu?  SUPPLY". .  i .  •. ..... .Apples  ("best  at  ceiling),  grapes,  pears,  Cuban 

pineapples,  pomegranates,  "bananas,  cranberries 

VEGETABLES  II:  1 10  DERATE 

SUPPLY* , ................. .Potatoes ,  lettuce,  Sweet  potatoes ,  celery,  hare1,  squash, 

cauliflower  (slightly  lower),  rutabagas,  cabbage 

.II"  LIGP-T  SUPPLY  ...Onions,  beans  and  peas  (ceiling),  tomatoes,  soft 

squash,  peppers,,  carrots",  artichokes,  bunched  vegetables 
cucumbers,  eggplant,  broccoli,  Brussels,  sprouts 

.  San  Prancisco 


BEST  ixtU  i'-'  ~i  j  f  'o  •••*.. 


r  v  x  J.  —  i  ■  »  • 


best  vegetable  buys.. 
i:t  moduPvase  supply... 

IP  LiGHT  SUPPLY  


.  .C-rapef ruit  and  small  size  oranges 
..Tangerines,  lemons 
..Apples, . grapes,  cranberries 
..Potatoes,.,  celery 

..Cauliflower,  sweet  potatoes,  lettuce,  tomatoes 
..Beans,  peas,  summer  squash,  hard  squash,  carrots, 
bunched  vegetables 


Seattle 


BEST  PHUIT  BUYS...  v.. '.Small  size  oranges  and  grapefruit 

21$  -MOBSBATB  SUPPLY, ...... .Sat  suma  oranges  and  tangerines,' Washington  apples, 

'•:  avocados 

II"  LIGHT  SUPPLY. ......... .Presh  pineapples,  B'Anjou  pears  (ceiling) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  ..Hard  squash,  potatoes,  beets ,'  turnips  ,  rutabagas 

IP  1-I0D3PATE  SUPPLY  , Carrots,  lettuce,  onions,  tomatoes,  Brussels  sprouts, 

celery,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes 
IP  LIGHT  SUPPLY.  .........  .Broccoli ,  cauliflower,  cabbage 
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